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In this report issues surrounding the continued 
growth and development of community colleges in the United States are 
presented and discussed. The early developmental history of community 
colleges is described along with the established enrollment 
trend-lines over time. These factors are then used to postulate a 
large future enrollment. The next section deals with recommended 
policies for community college development during 1970-80. Areas to 
be emphasized are. (1) improved access to higher education, (2) 
technical-voeational education, (3) articulation among 2- and 4-year 
colleges, (4) guidance as a central function, (5) remedial education, 
(6) community service, (7) federal support programs, (3) state master 
plans, and (9) governance policies. Projections of community college 
growth during 1970-80 including enrollments, new schools, and 
required faculty and staff needs are made, <AL) 
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Community colleges have become full partners with other 
institutions of higher education in the educational pacesetter 
states of the nation. Development of such partnerships in all 
states would contribute to the achievement of several important 
goals of the United States in the decade ahead. The public two- 
year nnll ege.q are nnhi eiri ng this new impOrt.nnr>D re-1-, onlir 
they are successfully educating an increasing proportion of all 
undergraduate students ^ but because^ among colleges^ their student 
bodies are by far the most representative of American society. 
These colleges serve more students of color, more of the poor, 
and more adults than other colleges and universities in this 
or any other nation". At the same time, they prepare a high 
proportion of very successful high school students who then 



transfer to senior institutions, along with other less success- 
ful peers who needed a second chance. This representative- 



ness is demonstrated best by the remarltable similarities be- 
tween the socioeconomic characteristics of community college 

student bodies and those of the communities they serve. This JJI^JVERSITY OF CALIF 

LOS ANGELES 



new partnership in education envisions the community college. 
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as a bridge between secondary edncation and work for some 
students 5 and advanced education for others. Through broad 
access to its comprehensive functions the community college 
will contribute much to the achievement of the following 
national goals in the years ahead. 



NATIONAL GOALS 

EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 
THROUGH EDUCATION 



NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
GROWTH AND WELL-BEING 
RESULTING FROM ADEQUATELY 
TRAINED MANPOWER 



EXPANDED OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR FULL mDr^IDUAL 
DEVELOPMENT 



INCREASED EDUCATIONAL 
OPTIONS WITHIN COORDINATE 
SYBTERE OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION ■ ' 



PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR A^IERICANS OF 
MraORITY BACKGROUND 



ENHANCED QUALITY OF 
LIFE IN an increasingly 
AFFLUENT SOCIETY 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
CONTRIHJTIONS 



Open door to diverse pro- 
grams at low cost for 
youths and adults 

Well -planned and taught 
programs to provide for 
technical , managerial^ 
and professional skills 
qL several lev do . 

Opportunities for guided 
exploration of educational 
and career alternatives ^ 
and for relevant education 

Comprehens ive programs ^ in- 
cluding preparation for 
students unprepared , un- . - 
willing g or financially un- 
able to enter senior colleges 
at first matriculation 

Increasing opportunities 
as teachers g counselors g 
and administrators for 
Americans of diverse racial 
and ethnic backgrounds 

Community centers for 
cultural g intellectual g 
and personal renewal 
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liERITAGE^ GROWTH^ AM) FUTURE OF Tm GOMONIITY COLLEGE 

The conoraunity college is an emerging institution with 
multiple historical roots* Since its own identity has been 
closely tied to the changing functions of other educational 
institutions 5 particularly the public schools and the land^ 
grant universities 3 its educational philosophy is both eclectic 
and frequently mlsimuerstood , But from this heritage a com- 
pelling orthodoxy of ins oitut ional goals has developed. There 
is a certain common sense to the beliefs about people which 
undergirds these goals# Perhaps .this is why the community 
captured the nati on of thp n^tinn. and why 

communities from coast-to-coast are giving their support and 
dollars to the development of these new colleges. To be sure3 
segments of the academic community remain skeptical because 
traditional values and standards of higher education are^ in- 
deed 3 being challenged. Among the challenges are beliefs that 
alZt men are edueable; that edueaticnal cpportunities a>.\ould 
be relevant to a wider range of human talents and abilities 
than those traditionally valued in higher educationi that 
students with unsuccessful educational histoi^ies do achieve 
when given renewed opportunities to find themselves and to 
try new options | and finally that the local two-year colleges 
should buiid their programs to serve the educational and career 
needs of their communities. 
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Heritage of the Gommianity College 

The historic roots of the community college help to 
plain its special contributions to the diversity of oppor- 
tunity in contemporaz-^y higher education^ as well as institu- 
tional differpnces in commitments and in readiness to make 
auch contributions* 

Early American Colleges ; 

The founders of our nation and those who later came from 
other cultures brought their colleges with them* This early 
tradition of small denominational colleges responsible to lo- 
cal committees or boards is frequently neglected in tracing 
the influences on contemporary conmunlty colleges * However 
limited^ these early colleges did seek to prepare men for the 
occupations which many deemed most necessary for the new 
American soc iety’^-the clergy^ and later law and teaching* 

They were also fundamentally concerned with education for 
^’alues • These two threads, career and general education, 
can be followed through all subsequent higher education and 
clearly tie the local public two-year colleges to these early 
institutions , 

The Land ^G-r ant Movement 

The Morrill Act of 1862 and the early land-grant universi- 
ties had profound effects on American higher education generally, 
but nowhere is this more evident than in the philosophy and 
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goals of the contemporary community college. The land-grant 
movement brought a new kind, of education to the people. It 
revolutionized the curriculum of higher education by Its 
emphasis on technology, agriculture, and applied science. 

It challenged standards by its mission of service and out- 
reach to the farm, the factory, and to adults hungry for edu- 
cation. The very success of these universities during the 
past century has transformed their roles and functions. Many 
of them have become national and international centers for 
research, and for graduate and professional study. This trans- 
formation has closely paralleled the emergence of comprehensive 
community colleges which, in turn, are reshaping and extend- 
ing the service philosophy of the land-grant movement. 

Bifurcation of the American Universit y; 

closely related influence on two-year college develop- 
ment was the advocacy of the blfucated university at the turn 
of the century. ¥11118111 Rainey Harper at the University of 
Chicago was joined by other university presidents across the 
nation in supporting the creation of a lower -division insti- 
tution. Their dual goals were to free the universities to 
pursue their primary functions of advancing knowledge and 
providing graduate education, while at the same time increas- 
ing opportunities for education beyond high school. The plan 
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envisioned the movement of the most able "junior college" 
students to the universities. The term Junior college is j 
in fact^ attributed President Harper. California became 
an early testing ground for the bifurcated university. Under 
Presidents Sproul and Kerr^ the University of California 
gained international eminence while its partnership with lo- 
cal Junior colleges led to unparalleled access to higher edu- 
cation in that state. Similar developments in other states 
have kept the academic preparation and transfer of students 
as the central function of Junior colleges* Evaluations of 
this movement of students from two to foixr-year ins t Itut ions- - 
by the senior institutions themselves , as well as by indepen- 
dent agencies--show how successful are these partnerships. 

Democratization of Education : 

The transformation of Junior colleges into community 
colleges, with comprehensive programs of both transfer and 
occupation education, is essentially a phenomenon of the past 
two decades. But there were influences from the beginning 
which promised expanding programs of education at the local 
colleges. The first state enabling legislation for public 
two-year colleges permitted occupational courses and a few 
such courses were, in fact, offered by the first public Jun- 
ior college in that state. As extensions of secondary education. 
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the new eolleges vrere greatly inf'luenced hy the comprehensive 
high schools-- -which were^ themselves ^ twentieth century mani- 
festations of "both the Populist Movement in America and the 
demands for new skills and increased education resulting 
from rapid industrialization and urbanization. 

Many high schools after World War II transferred much 
of their occupational education to the Junior colleges , most 
of which were part of the same secondary school districts. 

This transition has not been retarded by the recent severance 
of grades thirteen and fourteen from secondary school dis- 
tricts and the formation of independent Junior college dis- 
tricts, or of state-sponsored systems of Junior eolleges. 
Nevertheless, the diversity of traditions and practices is 
great and some states have retained large components of occu- 
pational education in the high schools and others have developed 
special technical-vocational schools rather than eoi^rehensive 
community colleges , 

The pace of democratization was greatly increased as a 
result of the nation’s commitments to universal secondary edu- 
cation and to equality of opportunity. In recent years, mas- 
sive federal assistance for the higher education of returning 
service personnel, for vocational education, for college con- 
struction, and for general financial aid to students has greatly 
increased the demands for education beyond high school. These 

O 
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new demands have changed the nature of programs across emerg- 
ing systems of higher education, pe-w influenceSj however, 
have been more Important than the pressures for equal edu- 
cational opportunity for the poor and for citizens of minority 
backgi-ounds . There is no single institution -which is pre = 
pared by tradition, commitment, or resources to ans-wer all 
of these new demands for higher ed^ucation. Nevertheless, 
there is wide conviotion that community colleges must play 
a central role if the vast talents and skills of the American 
people are to be fully developed at acceptable costs and -with- 
out damage to the -universities* essential role in the advance- 
ment of knowledge and advanced study. 

Such partnership among institutions has become the cen- 
tral issue in state planning for higher education. It is 
not surprising that there has been a direct relationship be« 
tween state master planning for postseeondary education and 
the pace and quality of community college dev'elopment , 

The Growth of Junior Colleges 

At the t\irn of the century, there were only a few score of 
Junior college students, whereas today their n'ornbers exceed 
two million* Approximately 95 percent of these students are 
in public sjistitutions and, -with their peers in private two- 
year colleges, they constitute over 25 percent of all under- 
graduates in the United States, Chart 1 shows the explosion 
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of Junior college enrollments during the past decade- yet, 
in spite of this rapid grouth, the prospects are for equiva- 
lent groTVth in the next ten years. 



Chart 1 about here 



At present there are over 1,000 two-year colleges in 
the United States, and in recent years new colleges have been 
created at the rate of one each week. As will be sho™ in 
a later section of this report, something like the same rate 
of institutional development will be needed between now and 
1980. It is almost as difficult to report the precise numbers 
of two-year colleges today as it is to predict those for the 
future. Different estimates exist because of rapid change in 
the number of colleges and differences in definitions, Folger 
gives the following estimates for I968 in Table 1 . 

TABIJE 1 



Number of Two-Year Institutions 



Pall, 1968 



Private Junior Colleges 
Public Separate Community Coll, 
Branches of Universities 
Other 2 -Yr* Specialized Insts , 



2511-267 

570-590 

105-111 

100-110 



TOTAL 1029-1078 

Sovirce: John K. Folger 's ■working paper for the 

Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, January 5 j 

1970. 
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CHAHT 1 

ENROLIlffiNT IN TOO -YEAR COIJ.EGES, 
UNITED STATES, 1930-1970 



IN 

MILLIONS 




Source; Adapted from American Council on Education 
data, with estimated I970 enrollments. 








While the number of private t’vro-year colleges hawS de- 
creased in recent years ^ the nuinher of pvhlic coirirnunity col- 
leges has not only dcuhled hut tneir average size has increased 
about 6 percent each year. This ten-year gro^h in enroll- 
ments^ colleges^ and average size is displayed in Table 2 . 



TABLE 2 



Public Comtnunity Colleges 1958-I968 



Total Enrollment 
Year in Thousands 

1938 443 

i960 526 

1962 668 

1964 S?’! 

1966 1190 

1968 i 646 

Source: Adapted from John 

for Carnegie Commission on 

1970. 



IJumber of Average 

Colleges Size 



297 


1490 


320 


l 640 


366 


1825 


)ir\*7 


21*10 


479 


2480 


664 


2480 



K. Folger-s x^orking paper 
Higher Education^ January 5 ? 



The development of eomtiunity colleges in the United States 
has been very uneven and has largely been dominated by a few 
states- Seven pacesetter states (California^ New York^ Illinois, 
Michigan, Florida, Texas, and Washington) accounted for more 
than two— thirds of all enrollments in I968 and over one-third 
of all public community colleges. These, of course, have heen 
the -high gro^h states in recent years, although their pace 
of development from 1960-I968 varied greatly. For exaii^jle. 





as shown in Chare 2, Plorlda’s community college enrollments 
increased almost 500 percent while California, with the least 
dramatic proportional development, more than doubled the num- 
ber of sttidents in its two-year colleges. 

Chart 2 about here 



In addition to the seven pacesetter states, there are 
about twice that number where substantial development of com- 
munity colleges has taken place. These Include Arizona, 
Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Wyoming. There is another group of about sixteen states 
where a start has been made in community college development 
and another dozen in which little has been done toward develop- 
ment of public two-year comprehensive colleges. Another way 
of showing differences in community college development to 
date is to use ratios of Junior college enrollments to all 
undergraduate enrollments. Table 3 shows four clusters of 
states with very high to low ratios based on total enrollments. 
Similar groupings result if degree-credit enrollments only are 
used to establish ratios. 



Table 3 and h about here 
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T/-iBLE 3 

ENROLLMENT (N TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT, BY STATE, 1968 



State 


Percent 


State 


Percent 


Very high (30 percent or 


more) 


Moderate (10 to 20 perceni 


t) 


Ca 1 i forn \ a 


61.2 


Is’orth Dakota 


19.9 


FI or 1 da 


52.0 


Massachusetts 


18.4 


Wash 1 ngton 


kB.6 


Pennsyl van i a 


17.8 


Ar i zona 


41.3 


V/i scons 1 n 


17-7 


Wyoming 


39.4 


New Jersey 


17.2 


n 1 i no 1 s 


35,0 


Kansas 


17.1 


Ml s s i ss 1 pp f 


34.7 


Rhode Island 


16.7 


Michigan 


34.2 


Colorado 


15.0 


N ew York 


30.5 


Ohio 


14.6 


Oregon 


30.4 


Kentucky 




High (20 to 30 percent) 




Minnesota 


12.2 


Hawa 1 1 


29.2 


0k1 ahoma 


11.7 


Texas 


28.7 


Vermont 


1 1 .2 


North Carol i na 


28. 1 


Low (less than 10 percent) 




Delaware 


27.8 


Al aska 


9.7 


Maryland 


25.5 


District of Columbia 


9.0 


1 daho 


25.2 


New MexI co 


9.0 


South Carolina 


25. t 


Tennessee 


8.3 


Connecticut 


23.9 


Arkansas 


7.9 


Alabama 

Iowa 


22.8 


Utah 


7.9 


?0.7 


West Virginia 


7.8 


Georg i a 


20.6 




Virginia 


20.4 


Nebraska 


6.7 


Lou 1 s > ana 


6.6 


Mi ssouri 


20.2 


Indiana 
Montana 
New Hampshire 


5.1 

5.0 

4.S 






Maine 


1.6 




14 


South Dakota 


1.3 


ERtC 




Nevada 


0.0 


Source: U.S. Office of 


Education data, adjusted by Carne^e ComiDTsslon 


staff. 



COMMOIIITr COLLEGES: PACESETTER STATES 
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How are the differences among the states to be explained? 
The diversity in community college development reflects dif- 
ferenGes m state master planning ^ adec^uacy of financial arrange- 
ment, strength of commitments to comprehensive rather than 
limited programs, and the degree of competition from either 
four-year institutions or vocational schools. In addition, 
growing states are more llhely to develop community 
colleges than are small, slow- growing or sparsely populated 
states. These several factors will continue | to differentiate 
states’ rates of development in the future. 

The Future of the Community College 

In the decade ahead it is likely that all states ttUI pro- 
vide for community college type education, and all but a few 
will do so in state systems of comprehensive community colleges.. 
Nevertheless, only about half of the states now have plans for 
developing community colleges within commuting distance of 
most of the population, and eight states have no provisions 
for financial support for these public colleges. 

In addition to Inadequate financial arrangements and state 
planning, there are two impediments which may slow community 
college development. Both involve competition from other insti- 
tutions--competition from four -year Institutions on the one 
hand, and from vocational systems on the other. In at least 
a dozen states, four-year institutions are reasonably well 
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distributed, they are relatively non- selective, and they 
offer some occupational programs. Continued competition for 
funds and students Is likely to inhibit conmunity college de- 
velopment, Although only a few states have con^eting voca- 
tional systems which operate college -level programs, there 
Is wide-spread competition for federal funds. Even though 
such federal support for vocational education is dispensed 
through state plans, intense rivalry may impede future de- 
velopment of occupational programs in community colleges in 
a number of states. 

i^sllfives that the combination of inadecprate plan— 
insufficient resources, non-comprehens ive progranis, and 
competition from other Institutions will limit the develop- 
ment of community colleges in 20 to 25 states di Lng the next 
decade, unless positive incentives are provided b- the federal 
government to help overcome these problems. 

Egtimated Growth to 198O 

In spite of these limitations, the pace of community col- 
lege development to 1980 will closely parallel that of the 
past decade In reference to enrollment growth and the develop- 
ment of new institutions. The most modest projection of en- 
rollments to 1980 assumes no change in the proportion of under- 
graduate enrollments in two-year colleges in I968. ^vith such 
unlikely restriction in community college development, there 
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"would still "be about ‘three million students In those colleges in 
1980. This is an increase of nearly 1.2 million students, 
and would require about 250-300 new public campuses and 50,000 
additional teachers. On the other hand. If 60 percent of 
future uucl ©2’ graduates were to enter two-year colleges, there 
would be about 4,4 million students by I98O. This would be 
an increase of approximately 2.5 million students, requiring 
over 280 new campuses and over 100,000 new teachers. The 
assumptions for these projections and their use in estimating 
community college development in each state, are presented In 
the closing section of this paper. For the nation as a whole, 
however, it seems likely that the proportional shift from four- 
year to two-year undergraduate enrollments will continue at a 
steady rate of about one percent each year. For degree-credit 
students, this ratio will shift from .21 in I968 to about .30 
in i960; for total imdergraduates the shift will be from .27 
to about .40 (See Chart 3). 



■ Chart 3 about here 

Types of Community College Enrollments ; 

Among the difficulties In estimating future growth in 
community colleges are differences in state and institutional 
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OBSERVED AID PROJECTED RATIOS OF OTIOR COLEEGE DEGREE-CREDIT 
'EKROL'IMEITS TO TOTAL UIDERGRADOATE DEGREE -CREDIT EHROLDffiiTS 
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SO'UROE: Adapted from working papers of Gus Ha,;gstrom for Carnegie Commission on the Future of Hieher 

Education. ^ 
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practices in serving part-time and full-time students, as 
well as practices in reporting enrollinents in programs credit- 
able toward the A,B. degree and those in occupational pro- 
grams . In recent years , community colleges have enrolled 
more part-time students than those carrying full programs. 

This was particularly true in the early 'sixties, although 
bj'" 1966 full-time enrollments exceeded those for part-time 
programs. In I 960 , 45 percent of total two-year college en- 
rollments were part-time. It is estimated that In the coming 
decade the proportions of part- to full-time students will 
fluctuate between that of I968 and near parity. There are 
related problems in de'cermlnlng future ratios of occupational 
enrollments to A.B. degree-credit enrollments. Although there 
was an increase in reported occupational enrollments from I965 
to 1968--from 39^,000 to 565,000--the wide-spread rejection 
of "terminal" programs as dead-end education and changes In 
terminology may reverse this trend. If, on the other hand, 
new emphasis is placed on preparing students for immediate 
en^loyment and occupational renewal, the ratio of occupational 
enrollments to A. 3 . degree-credit enrollments will exceed 
the 1968 ratio of .37. 

Necessary Conditions for Growth ; 

If comrovnity colleges are to develop adeq^uately 
in the coming decade, there must be new policies and 
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resources at local, state, and national levels. in addition 

/ 

to careful planningj at all levels. It seems clear that nation- 
wide development of, community colleges -will be contingent upon 
federal assistance In the form of financial aid to students 
with matching Institutional grants j start-up grants for states 
in which community college education is underdeveloped and for 
additional facilities In impacted urban and selected riiral 
areas of high growth states; and grants-ln-aid for support of 
specrtil occiipational and remedial programs, guidance services, 
and for preparation of professional staffs. 

EECOMMEMDED POLICIES FOR COMfllNIIY COLLEGE DEVELOPMEITl 1970-198( 
The functions of the community college are educationally 
sound and in the service of important national goals. However, 
Inadequate financial resources, lack of state and local plan- 
ning, and shortages of qualified faculty and administrators con- 
stitute barriers to the full development of this essential com- 
ponent of higher education. The following policies are nec- 
essary for future development of the community college if it 
IS to contribute to the equality and quality of higher educa- 
tlon in America, 

Policies Relaied ~bo Functions and Goais 

IiT^royed Access 'to Higher Educa'bion ; 

Community colleges, in partnership with other institutions, 
should seek to improve access to higher education by serving 
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Students who are generally representative of the communities 
in which they live. This means that they will increasingly 
provide opportunities for youths and adults not served by 
other colleges or universities. Several conditions are essen- 
tial if these goals are to be achieved: 

1, Commiinity college education should be made available 
nation-ifide . 

2 . The cost for attending community colleges should he 
low, and whenever possible, tuition free. 

3» All students should be within commuting distance of 
a community college, except in rural areas where 
residential facilities are provided, 

4. The educational program should be sufficiently com- 
prehensive to attract and serve students with a wide 
range of abilities, interests, and career goals. 

Technical -Vocational Education: 

A broad curriculum of occupation preparation should In- 
*^4ude both associate degree programs and short-term programs 
for pre- employment and for occupational renewal. Scheduling 
of these programs should be sensitive to the needs of full- 
and part-time students, and should give attention to the following 

1 , Continued improvement in the quality and status of 
technical-vocational education is called for in order 
that community colleges will attract and serve students 
who have little Interest in, or need for traditional 
academic work. Such preparation should provide proper 
foundation for occupational renewal, 

2 . By means of community studies and use of advisory com- 
mittees , special attention should he given during the 
coming decade to new approaches to career education. 
Among the most promising innovations are: 

a. Cooperative education with industry, including edu- 
cational leaves by employers and on-the-job training. 
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“b. Programs which prepare for families of occu- 
pations and for career renewal. 

c. Innovation in such emerging career fields as 
allied health and service occupations. 

d. Realization of the career ladder hj'’ coordination 
of programs across high school , aommunlty col- 
lege, and beyond. Occupational education should 
not be terminal or dead-end education, 

3. The community colleges should not distort their role 
and limit opportunities for students by competing 
with advanced technical curricula in four-year colleges 

Transition from Two- to Four-Year Colleges ; 

Recent studies show continuing improvement in the ease 
with whloh students transfer from community colleges to four- 
year Institutions. Nevertheless, new approaches to articula- 
tion among these institutions are needed in view of the steady 
increase in the proportions of undergraduates who begin their 
studies in local community colleges. The following reconmenda- 
tions would enhance the partnership within state systems of 
higher educatlcn: 

1. Whenever quotas are set for undergraduate admission 
to public senior institutions, transfer rights of 
community college graduates and other qualified students 
from the two-yeai' colleges should be given top priority. 

2, Since the quality of lower-division pi'eparation has 
and can be determined from the success of transfer 
students, articulation agreements between two— and 
four-year institutions should be based on validation 
of a student's preparation by the community college 
rather than on precise parallelism of courses in the 
two types of institutions. 
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3. VJider acceptance- of hi^n pualiLy technical preparation 
as a basis of transfei' from community colleges to 
four-year institutions is called for if many able stu- 
dents are to have opportunities for full development 
There are dangers, however, that students will be denied 
transfer opportunities by over-selective programs. 

Guidance as a Ceirtral Func’fcion: 



Guidance is particularly crucial for many students %fho 
attend community colleges. Few of these students have yet 
made substantial educational and career decisions; they are 
unusually vulnerable to interrelated financial, academia, and 
personal pressures; and they have had less effective counsel- 
ing in high school than their senior college peers. Continued 
efforts should be made to improve the quality of guidance in 
the communiuj oollegeb vvj.bh paj.-Licalar attention to the loj.- 
lowing recommendations: 



1. Guidance should be everybody's business In the com- 
munity college. This recongition enhances the role 
of the professionally trained counselor rather than 
diminishing it. In addition to direct counseling ' 
with students, counselors should be prepared 'and have 
the resources and organization to work with faculty 
members and others who advise students and assist 
theni in explorations of educational and career options, 

2. Coordinated programs of guidance between community 
colleges and the high schools are needed if students 
are to maximize the opportunities available to them 
in the local college and beyond. 

3. Effective community college guidance can take place 
only when there is a flexible and comprehensive edu- 
cational program which permits students to es^lore 
options and change directions without loss of face 
or excessive time. 
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Changlng Approaches to Remedial Educatio n: * 

A majority of students now in community colleges have 
deficiencies in skills necessary for college work which re- 
quire new and systematic programs in remediation. The ex- 
tent and seriousness of these deficiencies and related learn- 
ing prohlems will increase as existing barriers to access to 
higher education are lowered, A number of changes in program 
concept and. practices are called for; 

1. Traditional programs of remediation which depress 
students and teachers alike should be replaced with 
developmental programs which Invite success and which 
utilize individual and cultural differences , 

2. Learning technologies should be used increasingly 
and more effectively so that students may pace them- 
selves and assume primary responsibility for their 
own development . 

3. New concepts and practices in student evaluation are 
essential if failure in school is to be changed to 
success in college. Competitive grading, at least 
in the early stages of remedial programs, should be 
replaced by evaluations of . individual development. 

The concept of failure in this type of learning seems 
Inappropriate. 

4. Since it is likely that no single Institution can 
bring the resources and expertness to the remediation 
of educationally disadvantaged students, community 
colleges should explore cooperative arrangements with 
other educational Inst itiif ions and agencies in build- 
ing developmental program^ . 

Community Service the Sine Qua Non of the Community College 

The most contemporary function of the community college 
is that of conmunity service. Since such services are essential 
to tne college's unique role in higher education, new resources, 
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staff commitments, and programs are called for in several 
areas of service; 



1 . 



The college as a cultural center should he a vital 
force, along wltn otner institutions, in comniunity 
renewal and in Improving the quality of life in 
American society. College sponsored activities should 
reflect the broad interests, talents, and vitality 
of all segments of the community- -particularly of 



ICS various ethnic and age groups. In addition, use 
of college facilities by community groups should be 
encouraged and facilitated by cooperative planning 
and fund ing , 



2. Outreach to neglected neighborhoods and groups by 
"storefront" centers, mobile units, and support of 
other service agencies are all worth exploring in 
the effort to bring neglected citizens into the main- 
stream of American life. 

3. Individuals and groups seeking assistance in making 
decisions about their education should be encouraged 
to use community college services either on campuses 
or through outreach programs . Such services might 
include consultations with Industrie^ in planning 
cooperative programs | with ethnic groups in stimulat- 
ing and planning for cultural programs; and with high 
school students well before matriculation. 

J 

Policies Related to Community College Planning and Support 

There is near universal agreement that long-term planning 
is essential for proper development of the community college. 
Such planning should take place at the college, district, state, 
and federal levels. Furthermore, there should be appropriate 
agencies for the coordination of these several levels of plan- 
ning. The f '.lowing policy guidelines are essential in plan- 
ning for community college development during the next decade. 
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Federal Program of Incentive and Support : 

The several federal agencies having responslhility for 
edncation, manpower^ equal opportunity, and urban renewal 
might well seek guidelines for defining the role of community 
colleges in achieving national goals and for providing coor- 
dinate support for institutional developinent in a period of 
unparalleled growth. Such guidelines might be developed by 
a Presidential Commission or by a White House Conference on 
the Community College. The implementation of such federal 
guidelines might best be accomplished by a coordinator of 
community college affairs or by the establishment of a 
bureau of community college education within the Office of 
Education or elsewhere in the Executive Branch, Either agency 
should seek--through cooperation with legislators, federal offi- 
cers, and national and state leaders in communl .y college edu- 
cation--to facilitate the achievement of those aspects of com- 
munity college development which are appropriate concerns of 
the federal government. Without some positive incentives from 
Washington, it is unlikely that 20 to 23 states will be able to 
overcome the combined problems of Inadequate planning. Insuffi- 
cient financial resources, non-con^irehensive programs, and com- 
petition from other institutions which plague community college 
development, The enrollment projections used In this paper 
assume that there will be such a federal program. 
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The follo-wlng are among the most important contri- 
hutions which can be made at the federal level- 

1. Those states which have not done so should have in- 
centives to establish master plans for coinmunity col- 
lege development as a part of higher education, and 
for assuming responsibilities for educating a larger 
proportion of their college-age youth. Less than 
half of the states have adequate master plans at the 
present time, 

2. By 1980 , the equivalent of 250 to 280 new campuses will 
be needed. The Carnegie Commission, in Equality and 
Quality , has already recommended financial support 

for establishing community colleges not to exceed 
:;10 million per Institution, but averaging more nearly 
$1 million per Institution. Since the needed insti- 
^litions will be located in states with low community 
college development as well as in states with highly 
developed systems of public two-year colleges , the 
relative size of a -cart-up grants should be determined 
by guidelines which encourage nat-lon-wide availability 
of community colleges . Such guidelines should con- 
sider both the need for new colleges per se and for 
special facilities within existing instit^lons . In 
addition to start-up grants, one-half of the cost of 
3-11 institutional construction, renovation, and re- 
placement of community college facilities should be 
financed by federal grants . 

3 . Financial assistance to community college students 

and cost of education supplements to the matriculating 
colleges are essential if the two-year colleges are 
to serve the "new students" to higher education. How- 
ever, since such federal aasistance is to supplement 
rather than replace existing financial resources for 
community colleges, the cost of expanding educational 
opportunities should not be passed on to students by 
proportional increases in tuition. Bather, state equali- 
zation agreements should be negotiated in order to sup- 
port enrollment growth where It is needed most. Further- 
more, it is in^sortant that foregone earnings to family, 
as well as actual coat cf attending college, be con- 
sidered in determining a student's need for financial 
assistance . 

In general, the actual cost of educating increased pro- 
portions of total undergraduates, regardless of a state's 
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level of community college development ^ should he 
financed by means of federal assistance. It has 
been noted already that such proportions for the 
total United States are likely to shift from ,27 
in 1968 to more than .3^ in I98O. 

Conununity colleges^ in seeking to educate greater 
proportions of the lower half of high school achievers ^ 
must offer relatively costly vocational^ remedial^ 
and guideince programs. Federal assistance might best 
be given both through direct project grants to indi-- 
vidual colleges and through state plans for develop- 
ment of such high risk programs. 

Approximately 90^000 new teachers^ (counting replace- 
ments)^ will be needed in community colleges by 198O5 
and at least 25 percent of these new teachers should 
be from racial and ethnic minority groups. This esti- 
mation of needed faculty is based on projections of 
eq^uivalent full-time students. Estimated faculty needs 
for 1975 and 1980 and shown in Table 5 in which alterna- 
tive student=f acuity ratios of 20:1 and 25:1 are used. 
These faculty needs ^ in addition to needs for several 
thousand administrators and trained counselors ^ will re- 
quire special federally- funded programs for professional 
pre-service and re-training. 



a. Cooperative programs among community colleges and 
graduate institutions for the preparation and re- 
education of community college teachers should be 
encouraged through federal project grants. Intern- 
ships and substantial knowledge of community col- ’ 
lege affairs should be encouraged since academic 

.. qualifications in a discipline are not enough for 
success in community college teaching. Special 
assistance should be given to graduate schools 
which seek to develop new degrees for college teach- 
ing^ such as the doctorate in arts. 

b. Special preparation will be needed for at least 
lOaOOO professional counselors by 198O. Existing 
graduate schools are not prepared to ass-ume this 
responsibility- -either in reference to numbers or 
to quality of preparation. Graduate centers should 
be established under federal grants to define the 
task and to spearhead the training and re-training 
of coimnunity college counselors . Three to fo\ur 
thousand of these new counselors should be from 
minority groups. 
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c. Although several universities and foundations 

have for a decade anticipated the need for admin- 
istrative leadership 5 a much greater push is 
called for in the 'seventies. By 1980, approxi- 
mately 900 community college presidents and an 
eq^ual nuitiber of academic deans will be needed. 

In addition, at least this number of deans of student 
personnel and a similar number of chief business 
officers will be needed. To these numbers should 
be added several thousand assistant deans, and 
department or division chairmen. Grants for gradu- 
ate study and for program development at graduate 
schools are needed If these leadership needs are 
to be met. 



These estimates of needed college leadership are 
■tentative since they are based on projections of 
new institutions and upon opinions about the turn- 
over of leadership In a period of great stress and 
organizational changes In higher education, 

State Master Plans for Community Colleges: 



Since nearly one-half the states do not have any jiiaste:r plans 
for community college development, it is the Commission's judgment 
that each state should have such plans. They should be congruent 
"with the state's system of higher education, demographic char- 
acteristics, and financial resources. The following are con- 
sidered to be among the most important elements of such state 
planning: 

1. State plans should reaffirm the importance of local 
boards or committees in order to insure maximum re- 
sponse to and from the college community. Such lo- 
cal responsibility is not incongruent with the effi- 
cient use of state resources and appropriate coopera- 
tion among colleges, 

2. Coordination of community college development at the 
state level should be vested in an independent board 
rather than in one responsible to the state university 
or state board of education. In states with super - 
boards for all of higher education, the community 
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colleges sliould be equally represented in relation- 
ship to other components of higher education. Such 
sbate-^vide coordination shou3.d. include differentia— 
tion of pregrams among the several segments of high- 
er ^educatlon^ admission and transfer policies^ dis- 
tribution of state resources^ and establishment of 
new can^uses. The state agency for coordination 
should not only oversee state plans, but should bring 
about periodic renewal. 



3 . Financial support for community college development 
and operation should come from all three levels of 
government. State equalization policies^ as %reXl as 
differences in local initiative should determine the 
proportions of such support. Support from local taxa- 
tion should generally not exceed 30 percent of either 
current or capital costa. For some states this recom- 
m^Vidation will require a substantial shift from lo- 
cal to state financing. The recommendations which have 
been made for federal assistance in community college de 
velopment should ease the financial burden in the states 

Single and multi— campus community college districts 
should prepare and submit for state review, long-term 
educational plans which insure maximum access ^ com- 
prehensive programs^ and service to the Gommunity. 

Such plans should include arrangements for utilizing 
all available resources for developing facilities ^ 
programs^ and professional staffs. Special attention 
should be given to inter- and intra -district coopera- 
tion in achieving community college goals 

Policies Related to Governance of Community Colleges 



There is reason to believe that community colleges 
can develop best within state systems which provide maximum 
responsibilities at the local level with support^ coordination^ 
and leadership at the state level. Trends toward increased 
state and federal support for community colleges have profound 
implications for governance of these institutions. To date^ 
the fullest development of community colleges has been in those 
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S'fca'fces wiish "fclie gpeatest degree of local inifialive and finan- 
cial coTTiniitinien't p aHhongli several of 'blie pacese't'tep sfafes 

have moved toward greater control and financial support. Since 
the trend toward centralization seems nation-wide , new gov- 
ernance patterns are needed to Insure proper local initiative 
and community centeredness , 

_ The following policies are recormnended : 

1. Local boards should recognize that responsibilities ^ 
except for broad policy matters 3 should be vested 

in the faculty and administration, governance 

structures which lacilitate such collegial respon^ 
sibility should be encouraged. As part of these new 
structures 3 there should be opportunities for students 
to participate in educational decisions 3 as well as 
in student affairs, 

2. Although executive and legislative branches of state 
governnients have essential responsibilities and author « 
ity in determining educational goals of public support 
for their achievements 3 the exercise of such authority 
ahoiild not encumber the delegated authority of pro^ 
fessional and lay persons at the state and local levels 

PROJECTIOIJS OF GOiLiUiilTf COLLEGE GROWTH 1970-^980 

There are such wide state variations in the provision 
for community colleges that differential projections of growth 
on a state-by --state basis are needed in order to determine 
policies for their proper development nation-wide. This sec- 
tion of the paper will present reasonable projections of com- 
munity college growth by state in enrollments 3 
puses 3 and for faculty. 
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Projected Enrollments by States 



The Carnegie Cornoiiss ion staff has developed, several pro- 
jections of enrollments in t-wo-year institutions of higher 
education to I98O5 hased on alternative assumptions. The 
three sets of projections of total enrollments including 

and part-time studentsj are ‘based, upon proiectiona 
which are derived from past trends In each state's undergradu- 
ate enrollment rates relative to the number of high school 
graduates in that state during the preceding four years. The 
three projections--A5 B? and C--of two-year oollege enrollments 
for each state include enrollments for two-year branches of 
^^i‘'i''srs it leg and are based on the following assumptions about 
"ths future relationship between two-year college enrollment 
and total undergraduate enrollment (Carnegie Commission, June, 
1970, p. 42 ): 

For Projection A, the assujription Is that the proportion 
of undergraduates in the two-year colleges will remain 
the same as that in 1968 (29 percent). 

For Projection B, it is assumed that 60 percent of the 
future growtti in undergraduate enrollment will be absorbed 
in two-year colleges. (This 60 percent figure has been 
exceeded in four states during the past five-year period.) 
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Por Projection C, it is aBSiuiied, t-hat the futui’e annual in- 
crease in percentage of undergraduate enrollment in the two- 
year colleges in each state will be the same as that for 
each state data for the past five-year period. According 
to Projection C, the proportion of undergraduates enrolled 
in the two-year colleges , including two-year brancheB of 
universities, will rise from 29 percent in the U.'s. in 
1968 to about 35 percent in I 980 . 




The three projections of total two-year college enrollment 
shown in Table 5 range from about 3,100,000 to it,U00,000 In I 98 O. 
The assumptions underlying Projection B are probably realistic for 
states with 30 percent or more of undergraduates enrolled In two- 
year colleges in 1968 and for most of those with 20 to 30 percent 
in two-year colleges (see Map 1 , p, 38 ). Projection C is more real 
istic for the remaining states. there are decisive state and 

natl, al efforts to stimulate community college development, en- 
rollments will increase more rapidly than those suggested by Pro- 
jection C. Nevertheless, this more conservative of the f . pro- 
jections shown in Table 5 seems most realistic and Is used as the 
basis for projecting staff needs. 

Table 5 about here 

Projected New Colleges by States 

There are a number of Important assumptions in ty s state 
projections of needed new campus es. First, projections do not 
indicate what will occur, but what could occur provided there 
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TWO-YEAR COLLEGE ENROLLMENT, ACTUAL, 1968, AND 
THREE ALTERNATIVE PROJECTIONS TO I 98 O IIY STATE 
(numbers in thousands) 



State 


Ac tua ] 

1968® 


Projected, ig 


18 O 


Percentage chanqe,]^ 


9 b b “ i y ts 


A 


B 


c 


A 


1 B 


C 


United States 


1,871.0 


3,102.3 


1 


3,738.1 


65.8 


136.7 


99. 


A1 abama 


19.9 


38. i* 


68.7 


62,2 


93.0 


245.2 


212. 


Alaska 


0.7 


1.6 


6.6 


1.3 


128.6 


842.9 


85. 


Arizona 


32. 1 


66.5 


82. 0 


81.9 


107.2 


155.5 


155. 


Arkansas 


3.8 


6 • 5 


2^.6 


8. 0 


71.1 


547.4 


1 10.; 


Cal f forni a 


600.8 


989,0 


981 . 2 


1 ,022.4 


64 . 6 


63.3 


j 70.: 


Colorado 


13.2 


23.6 


55.0 


32. 1 


78.8 


316.7 


143.: 


Connecticut 


20.^ , 


■ 37.^4 


63.0 


53.5 


83.3 


208.8 


162. 3 


Delauare 


^.5 


; 8.5 


13.2 


10.3 


88.9 


193.3 


128. £ 


District of 




^.1 












Columbia 


3.9 


5.7 


^.3 


5.1 


46.2 


10.3 


Florida 


95. A 


201.1 


217.3 


225.0 


no.e 


127.8 


135.6 


Georg i a 


19.6 


37.3 


71.0 


44.8 


90.3 


, 262.2 


1 28 . 6 


Hawa i i 


6.3 


11.3 


16.6 


13.3 


79.4 


163.5 


n 1 . 1 


Idaho 


6.6 


10. B 


16.5 


8.9 


63.6 


150.0 


34.8 


Illinois 


113.7 

K 


183.9 


23A. 1 


219.7 


61.7. 


105.9 


93.2 


Indiana 


■ 7.iy 


11.3 

1 


; 53.2 


15. 1 


,52.7 


618.9 


104.1 


1 owa 


^ 18.9 ^ 


■ 27.2 . 


^}2.9 


36.0 


43,9 


127.0 


90.5 


Kansas 


. lA. 1 


20.^ 


36.2 


24.0 


44.7 


156.7 


70.2 


Kentucky 


>11.9 , 


20,2 , 


k6.5 


25.9 


69.7 


290.8 


117.6 


Louisiana 


6.6 


1 1 . 5 


51 .A 


22.0 


7^.2 


678.8 


233.3 


Ma i ne 


OJi 


0.6 


8.0 


0,7 


50.0 


1 ,900.0 


75.0 


Ma ry land 


■ . 27.1 


50.6 


82,3 


68.2 


86.7 


203.7 


151.7 


Massachusetts 


ko.z 


62.2 


111.7 


75.1 


54.7 


177.9 


86.8 


Michigan 


99.7 


157.5 


201.1 , 


196.3 


58.0 


101.7 


96.9 


Mi nnesota 


16.3- 


25.0 ■ 


59. A 


36. 1 


53.4 


264.4 


121.5 


Miss i ss i ppi 


22.0 


38. A 


50. A 


41.6 


7^.5 


129. 1 


89. 1 


Missouri 


28.6 


^5.5 


78.7 


50.0 


59. 1 


175.2 


74,8 


Montana 


1.2 


1.9 


10,0 


3.1 


58.3 


733.3 


158.3 


, . Nebraska ^ 


3.6 




19.6 


. 6.8 


50.0 


444.4 


88.9 



(Table continued on next page) 
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Table 5 
(cant i nued) 



State 


Actus 1 
1968 


Pr'Ojected* I960 


Pe rcon toqe chanae , 1 9 


rofe-isSF" 


A 


B 


1 ^ 


A 


D. 


' C 


Nevada 


0.0 


0.0 


6 . 3 


0.0 


0.0 


c 


0.0 


New Hampshire 


1.’ 


2, 1 


11.6 


2.7 


75.0 


866.7 


125.0 


New Jersey 


24.2 


42.7 


88.7 


78.3 


76.4 


266.5 


223.6 


New KeKico 


3.0 


. 6.0 


23. 1 


9.0 


•• 100.0 


670.0 


200.0 


Nev^ York 


168.0 


270.7 


370.2 


337.4 


61.1 


120.4 


100.8 


North Carol i na 


■ 37.4 


65.4 


97.0 


91.4 


74.9 


159.4 


144.4 


North Dakota 


5.0 


7.5 


12.4 , 


7.9 


50.0 


■ 148.0 


58.0 


Ohio - ' 


43.3 


67.4 , 


142.3 


96.4 


55.7 


228.6 


122.6 


Oklahoma 


10.9 


^16.1 


r-37.6:f|: 


16.8 


: 47.7 


245.0 


54.1 


Oregon 


25.1 


37.9 


50.3 


53.6 


50. 1 


100.4 


113.5 


Pennsylvania 


• 56. 1 


84.5 


151.8 


120.3 


50,6 


170.6 


114.4 


^ Rhode Island 


5.7 


9.1 


18.0 


14.9 


59.6 


215.8 


161.4 


South Carol i na 


' 13.1 


' 21.9 


34.2 


30.6 


67,2 


161.1 


133.6 


South Dakota 


0.3 


, 0.5 . 


8.7 


0.6 


66.7 , 


2 , 800.0 


100.0 


Tennessee 


9.0 


14.9 


51.6 


24.2 


65.6 


473.3 


168.9 


: Texas . ^ 


97.0 


167.4 


244,3 


222. 1 


' 72.6 


151 .9 


129.0 


Utah 


- 4.9 . 


8.3 


30.8 


10.5 


69.4 


528.6 


1 14.3 


Vermc n t 


1.9 


V 2.7 


6.5 


2.6 


42.1 


242. 1 


36.8 


Virginia 


22.7 


42.4 


80.8 


70.3 


86.8 


255.9 


209.7 


Washington 


.66.8 


- 101.6 


109,7 


123.3 


52. 1 


64.2 


84.6 


West Virginia 


4.2 


6.0 


17.9 


6. 1 


42.9 


326.2 


45.2 


Wisconsin 


27. 1 


45.0 


87.6 


53.2 


66,1 


223.2 


96.3 


Wyoming 
a A 


4.8 


7.9 


9.6 


8.4 


64.6 


100.0 


75.0 



5 ;;. ucy, ce-ureai C ana non-degree-cred 1 1 enrollments, 

are based on U.S. Office of Education data; enrollments on two-year campuses of public 
'^st'tutions are not included in OE data, but have been added. There were 
/Oj/uu students enrol lad on these two-year campuses ?n I 968 * 
b 

Does not include four predominantly two-year branch campuses of Purdue University. 
...Computation of a percentage Increase is not meani ngful when the base is zero. 

Source; Projections prepared by the staff 'of the' Carnegie Commission on Higher Education 
under the direction of Gus W. Haggstrom, • ./ 
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-were adeq.uate planning, adequate financing, a conmitment to 
comprehensive colleges, and not too much con^ietltlon from 
other types of institutions. As has been stated earlier, 
these assumptions cannot be met in half of the states unless 
there is some outside push from the federal government. Secondly, 
the projections represent a desirable pattern of growth and in- 
stitutional size In order to provide adequate community college 
programs . Thus , It is important that all public community col- 
leges reach a size of about 1,500. About half the institutions 
now have less than 1,000 students, although the national average 
of about 2,500 students per public institution. In sparsely popu- 
lated states, dormitories will be needed in existing institutions 
rather than more small conmiuniti. colleges, anu tfrorts to con- 
solidate some small rural colleges might be feasible. 

If there is to be a community college within commuting 
distance of every potential student, except in sparsely popu- 
lated areas, new colleges will have to be established in all 
but ' three states and at a national rate during the 1570's 
paralleling that of the previous decade. This would mean that 
us'w cS-HipusGs op©n s'b ‘fcli© x'S.'ts of* sDou'b 0X10 ©Sell "Lin.^ 

less the two-year hranch campuses of public universities in 
several states develop truly comprehensive curricula. In the 
unlikely event that these extension centers develop programs 
to serve the broad educational needs of youth and adults at low 
cost 3 only 230 to 280 new colleges will be needed. This is the 
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number of nev; conununity colleges which the Carnegie Commission 
has called, for in its special report on recommendations for 
the open-door colleges, Tiie Commission based its recommenda- 
tions on enrollments from Projections B and C as shown in Table 
5.5 its study to Identify sizeable communities in which there 
Is no public two-year college; and projections of average en- 
rollments in public two-year institutions by state. Although 
the Commission believes the maximtun optimum size of community 
colleges to be 50OO day enrollments, several states already ex- 
ceed that average size and some have policies calling for even 
larger institutions. On the other hand, some colleges in sparsely 
populated areas may not be able to reach the minimum, size of 
2000 day students as advocated by the Commission. These state 
differences arc rcfj.ec*tcd in ihe Corririis clones esfimn’^cs 
needed new community colleges by I980 as shown in Map 1. 

Map 1 about lie re 

Planning for the development of entirely new colleges is 
only part of the challenge ahead. Existing institutions will 
grow in size in order to accommodate 5 along with new colleges ^ 
the anticipated enrollments, In brief ^ facilities will be 
needed for at least an additional million full-time equivalent 
students in the 1970’ s. 

Estimations of New Faculty Eeeds 

Assumptions and Hation-wide Estimations g 
Various assumptions may be used in projecting needed new 
faculty for community colleges. The use of equivalent full-time 
enrollments divided by expected ratios of students to teachers 

38 
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seenis most defensible. Nevertheless, consideration must also 
be given to the gross number of students to be served in view 
of heavy part-time enrollments in the community colleges. In 
addition, some estimation of teacher turn-over must be made. 
Table 5 shows the translation of these assumptions into the 
estimated number of teachers needed for community colleges in 
1975 and 1980, and the number of new teachers at those same times 
By 1975 a total of from 85,000 to 107,000 teachers will be 
needed for the nation's community colleges, and between 103,000 
and 128,000 by I980. The number of new teachers. Including re- 
placements, should range from 4l,000 to 30,000 by I975, and from 
71,000 to 89,000 by the end of the decade. 



Table 6 about here 



CONCLUSIOK 

The Nation takes seriously the achievements and claims 
of the two-year colleges. As political and educational leaders 
seek to solve many of the problems of q^uality and equality in 
our society, the community college gets star billing. Although 
many are concerned about the gap between the role expectations 
for this newest segment of higher education and the resources 
currently available at local, state, and federal levels, no 
other institution is so potentially able to do the job. In 
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TABLE 6 

ESTmATED TOTAL FACULTY AND NEW FACULTY FOR 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES FROM I 970 TO 1975 AM) TO 1980 ^ 



1975 1980 

STUDIKT/FACULTY RATIO S TUDEWT/fACULTY RATIO 





ao:i 


TOTAL FULL-TIME 

equivalemt faculty 


107,000 


ESTIMATED TOTAL 
FACULTY ° 


118,000 


IJEV7 FTE FACULTY 


3£,000 


TOTAL MEW FACULTY 


35,000 


±tE Jr'LAuEt'UiiN T 
FACULTY ^ 


15,000 


TOTAL ADDITIONAL 
FACULTY NEEDED 


50,000 



£5:1 


20:1 


25:1 


85,000 


128,000 


103,000 


9i+,ooo 


140,000 


113,000 


26,000 


54,000 


43,000 


29,000 


59,000 


47,000 


12,000 


30,000 


£4,000 


in, 000 


89,000 


71,000 



Source: Medsker, L. L. and Tillery, D. Breaking the 

Access Barriers . Nev York: McGraw-Hili , 1971. 



These estimations are based on Projection C of equivaleut full-time 
enrollments as discussed on page 33. 

Since PTE faculty do account for most faculty needed for part-time 

trSousand^’’" o*' 1970 has been added and rounded 

longevity of 25 years is assumed in estimating re- 
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reviewing the current status and future of the two -year college 
in Americaj Medsker and Tilery conclude that: 

Its supreme test is yet to comes perhaps during 
the decade of the JO's. Almost certainly the 
period immediately ahead will hring profound social 
changes and there will he a need which exceeds even 
that of prior years for an institution like the 
community college. For it to respond to these 
changes will require the greatest possihle input 



on the part of those individuals within its insti- 



tutions as well as those who occupy leadership po- 
sitions in government and other segments of educa- 
tion (Medsker and Tilleryj 1971), 
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